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CHAPTER  XXXII.
THE  CHARTER   OF REFORM. 1856-58.
IN the preceding chapters the centre of interest has been seen 1856 to shift itself from Constantinople to the seat of war, and the work of diplomacy has been overshadowed by the stern business of battle. We are now to witness another and much more violent change of scene : the crisis was no longer to be met by steady firmness at the Porte or by gallant deeds of arms in the Crimea ; Lord Stratford's great influence and the zeal and courage of the armies were alike superseded, from no defect of their own, but in consequence of treachery in high places. For the fall of the south side of Sevastopol was followed by an event perhaps unparalleled in history. In 1854 two great nations bound themselves together by a solemn treaty to withstand by force of arms the encroachments of Russia ; in 1855, one of those great nations betrayed the other in presence of the enemy. To treat separately for peace was expressly prohibited by the treaty of alliance : yet at the close of 1855 the Emperor of the French was in secret communications with the son-in-law of the Russian Chancellor, and their purport was treasonable to England. Satisfied with the half-successes of the siege, Louis Napoleon was now as anxious for peace as he had formerly been eager for military glory All the plans for the coming campaign were thrown over, and after a while, the secret negotiations bore fruit in Russia's acceptance of an Ultimatum. Plenipotentiaries were sum- Jan. 1856 moned to Paris, where Lord Clarendon soon discovered that England stood alone, and that peace was not so much offered as, in the words of Brunov, thrust down the jaws of Russia. VOL. II.                                                             F F